AN OPEN LETTER TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND

you by a fresh audacity of inspiration or a touch of originality.
There are actors of a similar kind. They are quite sure of
themselves, they can be trusted to do the right thing at the
proper moment, they are recognized leaders of the profession
who will always give you the same sort of acting, quite good,
quite reputable, quite adequate (hateful word !), but devoid of
any disturbing brightness of emotion or fancy. No one could
charge Tree with belonging to this solemn order of artist. He
was always unexpected, daring, original; he often gave one a
shock of surprise, welcome or unwelcome. He was good when
you anticipated a relative failure ; poor, when you could have
wagered on his success. His acting was never monotonous, rarely
the same from night to night. Like his conversation, it was full
of quick turns and unlooked-for spurts of vivid, graphic, pic-
turesque, satisfying the eye, even when occasionally he failed to
satisfy the mind. When he was acting Mark Antony in the
Forum scene he broke off the famous speech in the middle, came
down from the rostrum, and finished his speech standing on a
broken pillar. I argued with him about this, suggesting that
if Mark Antony was really holding his audience he would never
have altered his position. Tree answered : " You forget the soon-
wearied eye of the spectator ; he becomes tired of one situation
and demands another. Besides/' he added, with a whimsical
smile, " change is a necessity for my nature." It was indeed.
And, owing to this he became tired and bored with his part,
and sometimes broke off the run of a piece in the midst of a brilliant
success ! I anticipate what you will say, my critical friend!
You will remind me that I am describing the qualities of an
amateur, not of a professional. I do not shrink from the con-
clusion. Tree had all the best points of an amateur, and some
of his triumphs were gained just for that reason. He was a
glorified amateur who dared things which a professional never
would have dared, and won a shining victory. He mistrusted
all talk about technique. " I have not got technique/* he once
said; "it is a dull thing. It enslaves the imagination." And
when he established his school in Gower Street, in which I was
able to render some small help, he retained some doubts, which
were afterwards dispelled. " You cannot teach acting," he
said, No, but you can prepare the groundwork by means of which
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